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The  Braille  Centenary 


1 HE  year  1929  is  the  Centenary  of  the 
invention  by  LOUIS  BRAILLE  (the  Gutenberg 
of  the  Blind)  of  the  universally  accepted  art  of 
embossing  MUSIC,  LITERATURE  NUMERALS 
for  the  Blind  which  revolutionised  theii 


culture  and  interests  of  all  those  who  constitute 
the  normal  world.  Instead  of  being  "a  people 
that  walked  in  darkness" — moving  apart  from 


they  were  enabled  to  take  their  place  (denied 
to  them  through  the  ages)  along  with  the  seeing, 
and,  in  spite  of  their  terrible  handicap,  to  prove 
to  the  world  by  their  remarkable  achievements 


once  the  prison  gates  are  burst  asunder.  Those 
who  enjoy  the  blessing  of  sight  should  be  the 
first  to  acknowledge  that,  until  their  blind 
brethren  revealed  this  to  them  by  their  "victory 
over  blindness,"  they,  the  sighted,  had  not  taken 
the  whole  measure  of  the  man  whom  God  created 
" in  His  own  image,"  into  whose  nostrils  He 
breathed  the  breath  of  life,  so  that  he  became  a 
" living  Soul." 


1929 


world  and  made  them  participators 


those  who  possessed  "the  glory  of  sight 


how  superb  the  human  soul  and  intellect  can  be 
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TO  MUSICIANS 


Musicians  will  recollect  that  Mendelssohn's  “ Hymn  of  Praise  ” 
was  written  for  the  Leipsic  Festival  held  in  1840  in  commemoration  of 
the  discovery  by  Gutenberg  (in  1440)  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  that  its 
supreme  message  was  : — 


This  was  indeed  true  of  the  sighted,  butwhatof  the  blind  ? They  I 
were  still  left  to  cry  on  through  the  intervening  centuries : - 
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Watch- tn an,  will  the  night  soon  pass  ? 

VV*  vll  A 

( 'Nearly  400  years  more  were  to  elapse  before  the  gross  darkness  I 
of  ttjeir  " night  " was  dispelled  ; but,  in  1929,  they  too  will  celebrate  the 
first  Centenary  of  their  enfranchisement  into  the  same  kingdom  of 
eiyh^hfmenf  and  culture  as  that  into  which  their  brethren  with  eyesight 
entered  nearly  500  years  earlier. 

Will  you  turn  to  your  copy  of  the  "Hymn  of  Praise"  and 
re-read  it  in  the  light  of  what  has  taken  place?  Is  it  possible  that  the 
composer  could  have  been  inspired  to  have  written  a work  of  infinitely 
greater  eventual  significance  than  could  have  then  been  anticipated  ? 

Is  not  the  true  climax  of  the  work  found  in  the  Chorale  in  which  he 
exultantly  exclaims : — 

" Let  ALL  men  praise  the  Lord. 

" He  changeth  night  to  day ; 

Praise  Him  with  grateful  song." 

As  the  printing  press  of  Gutenberg  became  the  " Open  Sesame  " 
to  anew  world  of  culture  to  those  endowed  with  eyesight,  so  did  the 
method  of  embossing  invented  by  Braille  (by  which  the  sightless  could 
decipher  the  imprinted  character  by  the  eye  of  the  finger-tip)  confer 
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upon  the  blind,  at  long  last,  the  same  inestimable  privilege.  Well  may 
Sir  Landon  Ronald,  writing  of  its  application  to  Music,  have  penned 
these  memorable  words  : — 

44  It  would  seem  that  for  the  first  time  in  history  all  barriers  have 
been  swept  from  the  path  of  blind  musicians,  who  are  thus 
rendered  free  to  enter  unimpeded  into  that  Promised  Land  of 
Music  in  which  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  they  have 
their  own  special  heritage." 

The  same  is  equally  true  of  its  application  to  Literature  and 
Science,  and  to  Education  generally. 

Louis  Braille,  by  whose  genius  the  "night"  of  the  blind  was  for 
ever  dispelled,  was  one  of  your  own  fraternity.  He  was  a professional 
musician,  a Parisian  Organist,  and,  as  will  be  shown  later  in  this 
booklet,  it  was  due  to  his  attempts  to  devise  a Music  notation  - system  for 
the  blind  that  the  whole  problem  of  Braille  script  (now  universally 
adopted  for  everything  requiring  to  be  so  embossed)  was  solved. 

This  little  pamphlet  attempts  to  present  to  you  the  story,  in 
pictorial  form,  of  the  inception  and  development  of  the  modern  art  of 
printing  Literature  and  Music  for  the  blind,  one  which  has  been 
developed  in  the  course  of  a single  century  to  a perfection  rivalling  that 
of  letterpress  and  engraving  as  used  by  the  seeing. 

A letter  accompanies  this  brochure  explaining  what  precisely  is 
meant  by  a special  and  universal  " Braille  Centenary  Festival,"  and 
why  Mendelssohn's  Cantata  is  advocated  as  being  so  particularly  apt 
for  the  occasion. 

You,  as  musicians,  are  in  the  privileged  position  of  being  the  only 
people  who  can  organise  such  a Commemoration.  You  alone  can 
conduct — each  in  your  own  district — such  a Festival,  one  designed  to 
enable  "ALL  men"  to  unite  in  rendering  thanks  to  God  for  the 
gradual,  but  sure  unfolding  of  the  secrets  of  wisdom  to  all  mankind, 
whatever  their  condition  as  regards  physical  sight. 

Therefore  : — 


Let  ALL  men  praise  the  Lord 


for  His  unspeakable  benefits,  that  God  whose  first  creative  fiat  was  : — 


"LET  THERE  BE  LIGHT 
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LOUIS  BRAILLE,  1809-1852 

(Professor  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Paris  ....  also  an  Organist  in  Paris) 

The  blind  musician  who,  in  1829,  solved  the  problem  of 
how  to  emboss  Music,  Literature  and  Numerals  from  a 

basic  system  of  six  raised  dots  : — (see  page  10) 

• • 
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THOMAS  RHODES  ARM1TAGE,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 
1824-1890 

The  Pioneer  of  the  "Braille"  movement  in  England. 
Founder,  in  1869,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association,  now  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

London. 
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THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

(Extract  reprinted,  by  kind  permission, 
from  an  article  in  the  " Daily  Telegraph  ) 

"To  musicians  it  will  always  be  gratifying 
to  reflect  that  the  original  inception  of  the 
idea  of  embossing  by  means  of  a system  of 
dot-clusters  was  due  to  an  attempt  by  Louis 
Braille,  in  1829  (while  still  a student  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Paris),  to  commit  the 
sounds  of  music  to  paper.  Long  before  this 
innovation  men  had  frequently  tried  and 
failed  in  various  attempts  to  provide  the 
sightless  with  a scheme  of  notation,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  utter  futility  of  endeav- 
ouring to  reproduce  the  pictorial  outline  of 
the  staff  ^notation  symbol  was  realised  that 
success  became  possible.  Again,  even  had 
the  blind  been  enabled  to  decipher  the 
characters,  there  still  remained  the  fact  that 
they  could  not  emboss  them  for  themselves, 
and  therefore  emancipation  was  not  to  be 
sought  along  those  lines. 

The  Braille  system  has  nothing  in  common 
with  staff-notation,  but  is  founded  upon  the 
permutations  which  are  possible  from  a 
manipulation  of  a cluster  of  six  embossed 
dots,  arranged  in  two  perpendicular  columns 
of  three.  The  sixty-three  designs  which  can 
be  constructed  out  of  these  six  dots  form  the 
symbols  by  which  anything  whatever  in 
music,  numerals,  or  literature  (in  any  lan- 
guage) may  be  expressed,  since  their  com- 
binations are  obviously  practically  infinite. 
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HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 


224-8  GREAT  PORTLAND  STREET,  LONDON,  W 1 
A brief  list  of  its  activities  is  given  on  page  17. 


THE  INSTITUTE'S  ORGAN 


The  Console  of  the  fine  modern  three-manual  Organ  at  the  National  Institute  from  which  so 
many  Recitals  by  Bl.nd  Organists  and  others  have  been  broadcast.  The  instrument  (by 
Norman  and  Beard)  contains  45  stops,  and  is  electrically  blown. 
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THE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  AGES 


fg  means  of  these  6 dots, 
rarlouslj/  arranged. 

Me  blind  can  read  and 
rr/ie  ad  wards,  numerals 
and  music. 


63  separate  designs  can  be  made 

bg  Me  dobs,  and  their 
inler-  combination  is  inexhaustible. 


THE  BASIS  OF  THE  BRAILLE  SYSTEM 


THE  BRAILLE  MUSICAL  ALPHABET 
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(Small  dots  represent  blanks  in  the  six-dot  cluster) 

Note  that  the  characters  in  the  two  UPPER  series  are  the  same  throughout,  and  state  the 
alphabetical  name  of  the  note. 

The  dots  (or  their  absence)  in  the  LOWEST  senes  indicate  the  time-value. 
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THE  BLIND  MUSICIAN 


What  his  Braille  Music  looks  like : 
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The  above  are  raised  dots  punched  into  thick  paper,  to  be  deciphered  by  touch.  The 
"squares"  are  added  to  show  the  separate  characters  to  those  with  eyesight. 


TRANSCRIPTION  : 
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A COMPARISON 


Before  the  invention  of  Braille 

Afterwards 

Music  could  not  be  transliterated 

3,500  musical  works,  transcribed  into 
Braille,  are  now  published  by  the 
National  Institute,  and  sold  to  the  blind 
at  one' quarter  the  cost  of  production. 

Embossing  methods  were  clumsy  and 
incapable  of  development,  while  to 
"write"  was  an  impossibility  for  a 
blind  person. 

A vast  number  of  literary  and  scientific 
works  form  another  list  of  the  National 
Institute's  publications,  and  are  sold  to  the 
blind  at  one-third  the  cost  of  production. 

The  number  of  Braille  books,  periodicals, 
musical  works,  etc.,  published  since 
1915  is  over  three  millions. 

The  shelves  of  the  Institute's  Stock  Room,  accommodating  the  Braille 
Literature  and  Music  on  sale,  would,  if  placed  end  to  end,  stretch 

four  miles, 
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SIMPLEST  KIND  OF  WRITING  IMPLEMENTS 
USED  BY  THE  BLIND 


BRAILLE  FRAME 

A thick  Manilla  paper  is  inserted 
between  the  folds  of  the  brass  guide 


EMBOSSING 

AWL 


MODERN  BRAILLE  STEREOTYPING  MACHINE 


A BLIND  STEREOTYPER  AT  WORK 
(one  of  many  employed  at  the  National  Institute) 

The  sighted  reader  is  dictating  to  her  from  letterpress  copy.  The  blind  stereotyper  can 
transliterate  and  emboss  at  about  50  words  per  minute.  This  worker  is  practically  a blind 

compositor. 
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BRAILLE  PROOF  READING 


Mr.  J.  A.  FORD 

.he  veteran  blind  proof  reader,  50  years  In  the  service  of  the  National  Institute.  Mr 
ford  prepared  the  plates  for  the  first  Braille  Bible.  This  entailed  20,000  000  blows 
wtlh  his  hammer  on  the  embossing  awl,  and  the  labour  of  three  years.  To-day  the  operators 
emboss  by  means  of  the  special  machine  shown  on  the  opposite  page,  and  at  an  infinitely 

quicker  speed. 


braille  printing  presses 


PRINTING  ROOM  AT  THE  INSTITUTE 
Each  of  these  electric^power  presses  is  capable  of  an  output  of  4,000  pages  of  Braille  matter 

(including  music)  per  hour. 
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BRAILLE  AND  LETTERPRESS  EDITIONS  COMPARED 


THE  RISING  GENERATION 


training  of  these  tiny  tots. 
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BRAILLE 

WRITING  MACHINE 


By  means  of  this  ingenious  contrivance,  a blind 
musician  can  emboss  his  music  at  great  speed  ; 
write  his  letters  at  anything  up  to  100  words  or 
more  per  minute;  keep  his  accounts,  or  indeed 
commit  anything  to  paper  he  may  desire  to  record. 


A BLIND  MUSICIAN  USING  A BRAILLE 
WRITING  MACHINE 
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A FINAL  WORD  TO  MUSICIANS 


Although  the  whole  system  of  Braille  is 
founded  upon  what  was  originally  Louis 
Braille's  purely  musical  experiment,  yet  the 
perfection  of  the  Braille  musical  method 
has  necessarily  been  by  far  the  most 
difficult  of  the  transliteration  problems. 

After  many  years  of  unremitting  research 
and  exhaustive  experiment,  the  National 
Institute  was,  in  1922,  able  to  announce 
that  the  music-notation  system  had  been 
perfected,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  tran- 
scribe any  music,  however  complicated 
(even  to  a full  orchestral  score)  into 
Braille.  By  1927  its  Text-books  were 
all  ready  and  on  sale. 

The  whole  field  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  Music  is  now  open  to  the  blind,  who 
to-day  have  their  own  embossed  Braille 
books  and  their  own  Braille  writing 
implements. 

Mendelssohn,  in  his  " Hymn  of  Praise/' 
seemed  almost  to  have  anticipated  a time 
when  ALL  men,  both  blind  and  seeing, 
should  have  occasion  to  unite  in  general 
thanksgiving  for  one  and  the  same  benefit 
when  he  penned  the  mighty  Chorale : — 


Let  all  men  praise  the  Lord,  In  low-ly  worship  bending 


WILL  YOU  JOIN  US  IN  A GREAT 
ACT  OF  THANKSGIVING,  one 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  outline 
in  a printed  letter  sent  with  this  booklet? 
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NATIONAL  WORK  of  the  INSTITUTE 


Production  of  Books  in  Braille  and  Moon  Types 

Production  by  Hand  of  Students'  Textbooks  in 
Braille 

Production  of  Music  in  Braille  Type 

Publication  of  Music  by  Blind  Composers 

Provision  of  Apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  Blind 

Provision  of  Wireless  Facilities 

Gifts  of  Books  and  Music,  Models  and  Apparatus 
to  Schools,  Libraries.  Societies  and  Individuals 

Monetary  Assignments  and  Allocations  to  Institutions 
and  Societies  for  the  Blind 

Training  of  Adult  Blind  Persons 

Massage  School,  Library,  and  After-Care  Depart- 
ment 

Assistance  for  Home  Workers  and  Promotion  of 
Home  Industries 

Relief  and  Care  of  Blind  Ex-Service  Men  ineligible 
for  Training  at  St.  Dunstan's,  and  Blind 
Dependents  of  Serving  and  Ex-Service  Men 

Homes  for  Blind  Babies 

Homes  and  Hostels  for  Blind  People 

Higher  Education  of  the  Blind 

Chorley  Wood  College  for  Girls  with  little  or  No 
Sight 

Inventions  and  Research  on  behalf  of  the  Blind 

Information  Bureau 
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Issued  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind 
( Registered  under  the 
Blind  Persons  Act,  1920 ) 
224-8  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  IV.  1 
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This  is  No.  1525 

carried  in  stock  in  the  following  sizes 


WIDE  THICKNESS 
tej».  7 inches 
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Other  sizes  made  to  order. 


HIGH  WIDE  THICKNESS 

1529  12  inches  10  inches  Yi  inch 

1530  12  “ 9 H “ “ 

1932  13  M 10 

1933  14  “ 11  “ “ 

1934  16  " 12 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

LIBRARY  BUREAU 

of  REMINGTON  RAND  INC. 


